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The Effects of Thirteenth-Century Cultural 
Changes on Libraries 


K. W. Humphreys 


There are many factors that make up the significant difference between 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe. From the social point of 
view, there was a movement from the countryside to the towns and the 
growth of guilds. The arrival of the new learning as a substantial force and, 
in the sphere of intellectual activity, the founding of universities had a 
powerful influence. The coming of the friars brought a new fervor to the 
field of religious development coupled with a strong incentive for study. 
Merchants were moving across Europe, carrying or arranging for the 
carriage of merchandise: wool from England, silks and embroidery from 
Tuscany, carpets and dried fruits from North Africa, timber and grain 
from Poland and Russia. Along the great trade routes passed the pilgrims 
and the scholars transporting books and ideas between various centers. 
The dissemination of works written in the second half of the twelfth century 
indicates the speed with which ideas were transmitted; for example, 
Abelard’s writings were rapidly diffused throughout Europe, as his works 
were present in the Upper Danube and Upper Rhine between 1142 and 
1178." 

In the twelfth century the libraries of the monastic orders were still being 
built up by scribes in the scriptorium, the normal source of acquisitions. 
The contents of these libraries reflect the intellectual interests of the period, 
although some of them had been growing several centuries from the pro- 
ductions of the scriptorium and from gifts, often important collections. 

In England the library of Christ Church Canterbury by about 1170 may 
have had some 600 volumes. A partial catalogue of that date records about 
200 volumes, but there is no theology, medicine, or law which could repre- 
sent some two-thirds of the collection. This is not an excessive estimate 
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—later at a much smaller house at Lanthony there were nearly 500 volumes, 
and there were 400 at Durham. We have some information about a number 
of other Benedictine foundations at Rochester, Bury St. Edmunds, Peter- 
borough, Burton-upon-Trent, Reading, Whitby, and Coventry.” The 
Augustinians at Bridlington and Waltham and the Cistercians at Flaxley 
had similar collections by the end of the century, although their interests 
had been more restricted earlier.» A comparison of the holdings of their 
monasteries just before or just after 1200 gives a fairly common pattern.* 

There were full texts of the Bible and copies of individual books in most 
libraries with the more recent glosses that were the result of Biblical studies 
at Laon. The four major Church Fathers—Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, 
and Ambrose—were available almost everywhere, with Augustine the 
most popular. Gregory, in part perhaps because of his early association 
with the Church in England, was well studied in the schools. 

Other authors of the early Christian period were well represented: 
Basil, Origen, Leo the Great, Orosius, Gelasius, Ephraim, John Cassian, 
Cassiodore, Josephus, Hilary of Poitiers, and Peter of Ravenna. There 
were also works by John Chrysostom, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and Gregory Nazianzus. 

From a later period we have the Spanish writers Martin of Braga, 
Ildefonse of Toledo, and the ever-present Isidore. One of the most popular 
British authors was Bede; his theological, historical, and scientific works 
are found almost universally (e.g., thirteen at Reading, twelve each at 
Bury and Rochester, and eleven at Durham). 

Of the authors of the eleventh and twelfth centuries recorded in catalogues 
of British libraries about the year 1200, it is significant that only a few were 
Englishmen, most of whom had spent time in France. Many of the authors 
held posts in the English Church and lived much of their lives in the country 
but owed their training to schools on the Continent, particularly in France 
(like the archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfranc and Anselm, whose works, 
especially those of Anselm, were very popular). 

From the French schools there is a good selection: Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Andrew of Laon and Anselm of Laon, Gilbert de la Porrée, Hugh of St. 
Victor and Richard of St. Victor, Peter of Poitiers, and Peter of Blois. 
Two of the most influential texts for the rest of the Middle Ages, the 
Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor and the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
were found in most libraries, but so far no commentaries on the latter have 
been identified. 

Collections of sermons, many anonymous, and lives of the saints were 
generally available. Historical works were very popular. In many of the 
great houses, there was considerable historical activity not only in the 
continuation of the annals embodied in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle but 
also in accounts of the houses themselves and of England in general. This 


was perhaps the most important factor in the twelfth-century renaissance 
that developed in Britain. 

Grammatical works were common, with Priscian and Donatus almost 
everywhere. Most of the Roman literary authors were available in monastic 
libraries, with Virgil and Horace being the most popular. 

There were no rich collections on law in British libraries during this 
period; the Decreta of Gratian is the only text that was found in a number of 
houses. | 

Some of the important contributions to the development of scientific 
thought in the twelfth century were made by Englishmen both at home 
and in Spain. Although there were copies of arithmetical books and com- 
putistic texts in some libraries, scientific works were not prevalent. 

The exciting developments that were taking place in Spain, Sicily, and 
wherever translators were making Greek and Arabic science and philosophy 
available to the West were only beginning to be appreciated by a few in 
England.° The number of such texts in British libraries before 1200 was 
very small, and the same was true of the new medical treatises. Only the | 
older texts were to be found, with an occasional more recent author like 
Roger of Salerno or Bartholomaeus of Salerno. 

The evidence from a small number of catalogues that have survived 
from the twelfth century is supplemented and confirmed by the manu- 
scripts from the period that are extant. The pattern of the collections is 
surprisingly standard and gives a reasonably accurate picture of the monas- 
tic library of the time. 

The use made of these books by the ordinary monk was not very signifi- 
cant. The books on grammar and the texts of Roman literature were likely 
to be schoolbooks for the novices and others—as well as some of the elemen- 
tary books on music, geometry, and so forth. The rest of the books, at 
least in the earlier years, were issued annually. Benedict had indicated 
that ‘‘in this season of Lent all shall receive a book from the library which 
they shall read from beginning to end; these books are to be given out at 
the beginning of Lent.’’® These instructions were expanded by other com- 
pilers of rules for Benedictines, Cluniacs, and Augustinians. The con- 
stitutions promulgated by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, toward the 
end of the eleventh century were probably observed in most houses.’ On 
the Monday after the first Sunday in Lent 


the librarian should have all the books, save those that were given out 
for reading the previous year, collected on a carpet in the chapter 
house; last year’s books should be carried in by those who have had 
them and they are to be warned of this by the librarian in chapter the 
previous day. The passage from the Rule of St. Benedict concerning 
this observance of Lent shall be read, and when a sermon has been 
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made on this the librarian shall read out a list of the books which the 
brethren had the previous year. When each hears his name read out 
he shall return the book which was given him to read, and anyone 
who is conscious that he has not read in full the book he received shall 
confess his fault prostrate and ask for pardon. Then the aforesaid 
librarian shall give to each of the brethren another book to read and 
when the books have been distributed in order he shall at the same 
chapter write a list of books and those who have received them. ® 


The few lists that have survived are much later but show that most of the 
books issued were long treatises or commentaries. It seems likely that by 
the early fourteenth century only a specially selected collection of books 
was put out for the annual distribution.’ 

It is evident, however, that each monk had only one book to read during 
the year—and some did not even manage that. Their range was very re- 
stricted and was limited to a contemplative rather than an active study of 
the text. There was no opportunity for a comparison of works and thus no 
opportunity for academic exercises. 

This, then, was the situation about 1200. We should now look for the 
factors that caused fundamental changes. In the late eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries monastic and cathedral schools were developing the basic 
study of the Bible from a scholastic attitude that can be traced back to 
St. Augustine. The application of the didactic method to Biblical com- 
mentary led to a systematization of theological thought. At Auxerre and 
Laon a group of collaborators, mainly now anonymous but surrounding 
the teaching of Andrew of Laon and of Ralph of Laon with Gilbert the 
Universal, settled the accepted gloss to the Bible, the glossa ordinaria.'° This 
became established at Paris, especially by Peter Lombard, whose 
Sentences, a systematic treatment of Christian theology, became the stan- 
dard textbook for several centuries, attracting hundreds of commentaries. "' 
In this way the attention of scholars was concentrated on the study of 
accepted texts that were to be added to during the thirteenth century. 

This attitude to Biblical study was matched by that for civil and canon 
law. The body of the Roman law as codified by Justinian in the sixth 
century, the Corpus juris civilis, was glossed by jurists at the school of 
Bologna. Some hundred thousand survive—mostly unpublished. The 
glossators were themselves the authorities to whom commentators referred. 
The glosses were later combined into an apparatus to give a continuous 
interpretation of the text of the Corpus. All the Justinian law books were 
provided with apparatus at Bologna by the end of the twelfth century or the 
early thirteenth century, culminating in the officially accepted version by 
Accursius, the glossa ordinaria. "? 

The corpus of canon law was similarly treated. The first law book to be 
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glossed was the Concordia discordanttum canonum, generally called the Decreta 
of Gratian, compiled at Bologna in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Canon law could not be codified in the same way as civil law for the basic 
texts: collections of Decreta or Decretales were being added to constantly with 
new ecclesiastical provisions. Nevertheless, the glossed texts by outstanding 
jurists became the accepted works for academic study. "° 

The idea of officially recognized texts that were the basis of teaching in 
universities and later in the schools of the friars had a fundamental in- 
fluence on the history of the book and on library provisions. 

Another factor in changing the pattern of study and research by the end 
of the twelfth century was the advent of the “‘new learning.’’ In the second 
half of the century translators in Toledo, Sicily, and Salerno were making 
available in Latin the Greek and Arabic texts of Aristotle and his Arabian 
commentators, scientific treatises, and medical works of Galen and Hip- 
pocrates and of other authors previously unknown to the West. "° 

The new Aristotle was introduced in the first decade of the twelfth 
century. Alexander of Nequam’s familiarity with current scientific thought 
was, not surprisingly, matched by his belief in the supremacy of Aristotle’s 
authority. He was one of the first Englishmen to be acquainted with both 
the Greek- Latin and Arabic-Latin translations, yet most of his works were 
written after his retirement from the schools, and there is no evidence that 
he ever taught this new learning at Oxford.'* In fact it seems likely that 
St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, and John Blund were the first to 
lecture on Aristotle in the Schools at Oxford—Edmund on the Elenchi and 
Blund on the libri naturales. The latter is a striking example of the penetra- 
tion of Aristotle and Avicenna into Oxford and Paris schools. It would 
appear that Aristotelian learning came to Oxford about the same time that 
it reached Paris, between 1206 and 1209."° Its influence was wide and 
deep: by the middle of the thirteenth century it had covered in range the 
whole Corpus Aristotelicum vetustius. 

The renaissance in the study of medicine began at Salerno in the eleventh 
century, when Constantine the African translated a number of Greek 
texts into Latin, especially Galen’s Art of Medicine and his Therapeutics.'’ The 
first great Western surgeon was Roger of Salerno. The work begun at 
Salerno was continued at Montpellier and later at Bologna, Padua, and 
Paris, which succeeded Salerno. Teaching was based on works of Galen 
and Hippocrates; Arabic and Jewish works also became accepted texts, 
like the Canon of Avicenna, Isaac Israel on fevers, works of Rhazes, the 
Byzantine Theophilus on the pulse and on urine (both of which supplied 
the commonest form of diagnosis in the Middle Ages), and Dioscorides, 
De Materia Medica. 

Scientific analysis was largely influenced by the ‘‘new logic’’ (recently 
translated works of Aristotle), which, with the ‘‘old logic,’’ was considered 
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by Grosseteste and others to offer the basic methodology for their research, 
although Roger Bacon preferred mathematics. 

The schools of Salerno, Bologna, Paris, and Oxford that had flourished 
in the twelfth century became universities shortly before or shortly after 
1200.** The curricula probably varied between universities, but we have 
sufficient evidence to indicate a clear understanding of their courses: it is 
certain that most of the texts mentioned above that had become acceptable 
for academic study were the basis for instruction. Their importance for the 
history of the book and of libraries lies in the emphasis on study rather than 
on contemplative reading. Books became tools rather than the decorative 
symbols of the monastic house. There needed to be easy access to the texts 
by student and teacher, and it became increasingly necessary for these 
texts to be correct, although they were produced cheaply. The control of 
scribes was one of the responsibilities undertaken by universities. The 
book trade had come into existence before the advent of the universities. 
Peter of Blois about 1170 tells a story about a bookseller in Paris who cheated 
him. '° Professional scribes at about the same period were used to produce 
books at Abingdon, Rochester, Winchester, and possibly at St. Albans:”° 
they probably were already established at Oxford and Paris. Universities, 
anxious to protect the standard of the purity of the teaching materials and 
the pockets of their members, organized the book trade in their cities. 
This is not the place to reiterate an account of the pecia system.”' It is 
sufficient now to state that stationers (officials of the university) let out 
approved texts for hire by the gathering (i.e., pecia) for students and teachers 
to copy themselves. The correctness of the text was controlled by the uni- 
versity. Professional scribes could be employed by the stationer to copy 
complete works. 

Whereas earlier the productions of monastic scriptoria had mainly been 
large books with few abbreviations and often splendidly illuminated, a 
scholar’s book was small and portable, full of abbreviations and rubricated 
rather than illuminated: the rubrication was used as a visual aid to the 
reader. The book developed in the thirteenth century to a standardized 
form depending on its contents. All glossed books of the Bible or the 
Decreta with glosses would have the same layout. In fact there is a more 
utilitarian and even aggressive attitude toward the written page than in 
previous centuries. Signposts such as running headlines, marginal letters of 
the alphabet designating individual extracts, marginal notation of the 
authors cited, rubrics dividing the subjects, paragraph marks distinguish- 
ing the extracts from one another, and a table of chapters are all intended 
to make the task of the reader easier.” 

Other enterprises were also concerned to improve the ability of a reader 
to obtain references and to understand them. The first in importance was 
the Concordance to the Bible compiled at St. Jaques, the Dominican house at 
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Paris, under the editorship of Hugh of St. Cher. It was probably in ex- 
istence by 1239. This pioneer work devised the reference system: each 
appearance of a word was indicated by the book of the Bible, by the chapter 
divisions that had been devised (probably by Stephen Langton, a few 
years earlier), and by one of the letters A to G to indicate relative position 
within the chapter. The method had depended first on the acceptance of 
the use of full alphabetization that had been earlier opposed by the logical 
index, that is, one based on the natural progress from one idea to another 
(angelus could not precede deus). Also about the same time the Roman 
system was displaced by Arabic numeration, which simplified complicated 
numbers. Both these innovations had some influence on thirteenth-century 
library catalogues.”* 

Once a Concordance of the Bible had been circulated, it was not long 
before there were indexes to other works, especially those of the Fathers, 
the ‘‘authorities’’ for Christian doctrine. Robert Kilwardby, regent master 
of theology in Oxford (1256-1261), undertook a major project on three 
levels to provide access to the core of ‘‘authority.’’ He produced chapter- 
by-chapter synopses of sixty-one works of Augustine, a work of John 
Chrysostom, Ambrose’s Hexameron, Hugh of St. Victor’s Didascalicon, 
and Peter Lombard’s Sentences; then an alphabetical subject index to each 
of forty-six works of Augustine, four of Anselm, and the Sentences; and 
finally a composite alphabetical subject concordance to major works of 
Augustine, Ambrose, Boethius, Isidore, and Anselm, with occasional 
references as well to the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor and to the 
Sentences. With such aids the reader could feel he had a controlled access to 
most of the basic texts necessary for the composition of sermons or the 
preparation of lectures.”* 

The last factor in the process of change from the twelfth to the thirteenth 
centuries was the coming of the friars: the Dominicans or Order of Preach- 
ers, the Franciscans or the Minorites, the Carmelites, and the Order of 
the Hermits of St. Augustine or Austin friars. The two major Orders 
were founded at the beginning of the century, and the other two were 
established in the second half. The Carmelites and Austin Hermits adopted 
many of the objectives and practices of the older Orders, to which we must 
look for innovations in library economy. 

St. Francis began by preaching the need for the simple approach to 
Christianity by example, and his message was based on his belief in the 
importance of poverty. His earliest followers, therefore, were concerned 
with continuing this fundamental tenet; later, those who attempted to 
maintain the purity of the founder’s views, the Spirituals, contended 
through two centuries against those who wished to enrich the Order by 
building fine churches (like Santa Croce in Florence) and to establish 
considerable libraries. Although the idea of poverty was not fully adhered 
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to, a friar was nonetheless not allowed to own anything himself, and we 
find that in order to abide by this rule the administrative arrangements of 
the Order for the use of books were many and complex. This was also true 
of the other Orders.”° 

St. Dominic’s original aim was to provide a corps of preachers to fight 
heresy in Languedoc; although this aspect of his initial intention was con- 
tinued through the later unsavory Inquisition, the main trend of activity 
was toward preaching and hearing confessions. It was early realized that 
to accomplish this end the friars must be well educated. St. Dominic de- 
cided that convents should be set up in university centers and sent seven of 
his original members to Paris in 1217. Dominican houses were established 
at Bologna in 1218 and at Montpellier and Oxford in 1221. The basic 
structure for Dominican studies was formulated between 1216 and 1220 
under the supervision of Dominic himself. The fundamental principle was 
that no convent should be founded without a doctor of theology. In order 
to produce the needed number of doctors, the Preachers set up a system of 
education on three levels: the conventual studia for elementary training, 
the studia particularia or provincial schools with an advanced curriculum of 
religious study, and the studia generalia, where the most promising students 
were educated to the doctorate level. Such a series of courses of study re- 
quired the support of book provision so that each convent would have a 
library. The friars’ life differed from the monastic regime, with its emphasis 
on prayer and work; friars were expected to devote as much of their time as 
possible to study.’ 

The Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel was recognized as a mendi- 
cant Order by Gregory IX in 1229. The early members of the Order had 
settled in Palestine from the middle of the twelfth century, living as her- 
mits. When they fled to Sicily, Italy, and England as a result of the renewed 
attacks of the Saracens on Palestine, they were soon joined by new 
disciples who were disposed to follow the example of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. New constitutions were formulated on the Dominican model, 
and the Carmelites became one of the four influential mendicant Orders. 

The last to be established on the lines of the two earlier Orders was the 
Ordo Fratrum Eremitarum Sancti Augustini constituted by Pope Alex- 
ander IV in 1256. The hermits had existed in Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
Romagna at the end of the twelfth century, living according to the so- 
called Rule of St. Augustine. The Hermits of Lombardy joined the Her- 
mits of Romagna in 1253 and were united with those of Tuscany three 
years later. Their constitutions, ratified at Ratisbon (Regensburg) in 1290, 
were modeled on those of the Dominicans. 

Not only the Dominicans but all the Orders of friars set up houses at 
universities in their pursuit of learning. The contents of their libraries 
were very different from those of the monasteries. No longer were they 
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content with the works of the Fathers, some copies of the classics, one or 
two books on the natural sciences, and a sprinkling of writings on systema- 
tic theology. Instead, the new texts, especially Aristotelian, were collected 
in the various studia. Each house was recommended by Humbert of Romans 
(the master general of the Dominicans, 1254-1263, who as we shall see 
had a major influence on library practice) to have the following types of 
books: the glossed Bible (whole or in part) and the Bible without gloss, the 
Summa de casibus of Raymond of Penafort, the Summa of Godfrey of Trano, 
William Peyraut’s De vitiis et virtutibus, a Summa de quaestionibus, concor- 
dances and interpretations of Greek and Hebrew words, Gratian’s Decreta 
and the Decretales, Distinctiones morales (i.e., lists of theological terms in 
alphabetical order), sermons, histories (presumably including Peter 
Comestor’s Historia Scholastica), Peter Lombard’s Sentences, chronicles, 
lives of the saints, and a Historia Ecclesiastica. 

The evidence for friars’ libraries in the thirteenth century is unfor- 
tunately very sparse. Only one catalogue exists of the libraries of convents 
of any Order; we have most information for the Dominicans. The most 
interesting surviving document is a list of the books issued to members of 
the Barcelona convent from 1255 that tells us which texts were in demand.”’ 
Included were part of a glossed Bible and a volume of Postillae on Matthew, 
Mark, and John. The important aids to study were the Sentences and com- 
mentaries and the various Summas; Barcelona also had the Sentences with 
commentaries by Aquinas, Odo Rigaud, Albert the Great, and Alexander 
of Hales. Also listed was a copy of the Historia Scholastica. Other theological 
works included various Summa de vitiis et virtutibus, Vitae Sanctorum, and 
Quaestiones de veritate of Thomas Aquinas. 

The result of the influence of Albert the Great and others in popularizing 
the works of Aristotle and of Arabic philosophers was evident by the middle 
of the thirteenth century. For instance, commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle were on loan to members of the convent: Albert on De anima, 

. Grosseteste on Liber priorum and anonymously on Libri priorum, posteriorum, 
topicorum, and elanchorum. Grammatical works were Priscian and the more 
modern Doctrinale of Alexander of Villedieu. 

Canon law is provided for with the texts of the Decreta and Decretales and 
Raymond of Penafort’s Summa de casibus. Godfrey of Trano’s Summa, as 
well as Summa de dispensationibus and Summa de censuris ecclesiasticis. Two 
collections of sermons complete the list. 

The only inventory of a conventual library is that for Lucca in 1278.”° 
Of the ninety-six volumes listed, fourteen were glossed books of the Bible, 
to which were added (for Biblical studies) Aquinas on Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, Postillae on the Twelve Prophets, a new concordance, 
and three old concordances. There were four copies of the Sentences (with 
commentaries by Hannibaldus de Hannibaldis, Thomas Aquinas, and 
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Peter of Tarentaise) and the Historia Scholastica. The only nontheological 
work was the Decretales antique. It was a small collection containing the 
essentials for the study of the Bible. 

Taking together the list of books left to St. Catherine’s Convent at Pisa 
(ca. 1278) and the thirteenth-century volumes that survive, we get a similar 
pattern.”? Thirteen volumes of Biblical commentaries, two commentaries 
on the Sentences, Quodlibeta and Quaestiones, and the Correctorium of John of 
Paris represent the material for Biblical studies. Grammatical works are 
Priscian and the dictionaries of Papias and Brito. The legal works are, as 
usual, the Decreta and Decretales and the Summa of Azo, Raymond of Pena- 
fort, and Godfrey of Trano. Three collections of sermons are the only 
preaching aids. A collection of Aristotelian and Arabic philosophical works 
distinguishes this from the other libraries. 

To take extant thirteenth-century friars’ books as an indication of the 
contents of their libraries in that century can be misleading, because they 
may have been acquired later. In default of other evidence, however, it is 
reasonably acceptable. The surviving Dominican manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century in England include Bibles and glossed books, the 
Sentences and the Historia Scholastica, works of Augustine, Gregory, Anselm, 
Bernard, Caesar of Arles, and Hugh of St. Victor. There are two copies of 
Cicero; Aristotle and the Arabic commentators are not represented, and 
there is no natural science or medicine.*° 

Evidence for the early history of Franciscan libraries is based on two 
lists of books and on surviving manuscripts. The first is a list of fourteen 
books given in 1266 by Roger of Thoriz, archdeacon of Exeter, to the 
Friars Minor at Exeter.*' They consist mainly of glossed books of the 
Bible and Postillae, Alexander of Hales on book three and most of book 
four of the Sentences, and the great Concordance. There were some works of 
Augustine and the Summa of William of Auxerre. 

The other list is of forty-two volumes brought into the Order at Ipswich 
by friars and by laymen before 1300.*” One Bible is placed in the refectory, 
six service books in the choir, and a second Bible is taken by the provincial 
minister for the use of the province. There remain several other service 
books, three glossed books of the Bible, a Concordance in two volumes, a 
Legendae sanctorum and a life of St. Kentigern, commentaries on the Sentences 
by Bonaventura and Richard Middleton, and some volume of sermons. — 
The nontheological works include the Philosophia naturalis of Aristotle, the 
Perspectiva probably by John Pecham, the Decretales and Bernard of Com- 
postella’s Casus for canon law, Papias and Huguccio for grammar, Cicero, 
Bartholomaeus’s De proprietatibus rerum, and a work entitled Barlaam. 

One of the great centers in England for a tradition of learning was the 
Franciscan house at Oxford, based on the teaching of Robert Grosseteste, 
one of the outstanding scholars of his day. He had been invited to lecture 
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in the convent from its earliest years and left his books at his death in 1253. 
Regrettably, we have only a scant knowledge of the scope of this bequest. 
Of his own works we know that he gave his Epistolae, De cura pastorali, the 
sermons Natis et educatts and Contra luxuriam, commentaries on Paul’s 
Epistles and the Psalms, Hexameron, and notes on Aristotle’s Physics. A 
Quadratura circuli is not by Grosseteste; there was also his Psalter. Other 
works in the convent were works of Augustine, Gregory and Jerome, 
Rabanus Maurus, Clement of Lantony’s Super Evangelia, and a copy of the 
Latin version of Suidas.” 

About 100 thirteenth-century manuscripts from English Franciscan 
houses survive, of which 25 are copies of the Bible and glosses.** Augustine 
and Gregory are found in five houses, but, apart from a volume of 
Patristica from Lincoln and the Speculum of Adalbert (excerpts from 
Gregory’s Moralia) at Hereford, there are no other writings of the Fathers. 
Earlier writers include Isidore, Cassiodore, Josephus (2), and Bede (2). 
The twelfth-century Paris authors present were Peter Comestor (4), 
Bernard (3), Peter Lombard (2), Peter of Blois (2), Philip the Chancellor, 
William of Auvergne, and Richard of St. Victor. 

There were the more recent works (mainly by friars) of Grosseteste 
(2), Roger Bacon (2), Henry of Ghent, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Hugh of St. Cher, Thomas Gallus, Robert Holcot, and an 
anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Science and medicine 
were poorly represented—the former by Euclid and a Geometria, the latter 
by Platearius and Philaretus. The only law books are a copy of the Decretales 
and Raymond of Penafort’s Summa de casibus. As is usual in friars’ collec- 
tions at this date, the number of literary works is small—only the Epistles of 
Seneca; a copy of Claudian was probably received by the Perth house later 
than the thirteenth century. 

There are no early lists of books belonging to the houses of the Austin 
Hermits or of the Carmelites in the thirteenth century. Surviving manu- 
scripts from houses of both these Orders are sparse and do not give a useful 
picture of the contents of their libraries. 

The most important changes that affected the history of librarianship 
occurred in the organization of libraries. No longer were books kept in 
chests to be handed out annually for use; a convent’s collection was largely 
in the possession of individual friars or, as the number of available books 
increased, in cases for consultation.” | 

Books, according to a minister general of the Dominicans, Humbert of 
Romans, are ‘‘our armaments, the authorities which we take from holy 
books are like the arms with which we defend ourselves and fight against 
our enemies,’’ while at the chapter held at Florence in 1257 books are 
called arma nostre milttie.*° It is not surprising, therefore, that the friars and, 
slightly later, the university scholars made many regulations to facilitate 
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easy access to books. The evidence is, as usual, difficult. to obtain and to 
assess, and it is often necessary to infer earlier practice from later documen- 
tation. The fact that friars could not own anything complicated the rules 
for the allocation and preservation of the Order’s books. A distinction was 
made between the books that belonged to the province and were issued to 
students by the provincial (and, in the case of the Franciscans, the custody) 
and those possessed by the convents, the responsibility of priors. Whether 
lent to him by the provincial or the prior, a student would have at least the 
basic textbooks often issued to him for life. He would, however, be especial- 
ly dependent on the conventual library for other works. The administration 
of this library was a vital factor for the friar seeking information. The 
Dominicans had appointed a librarian certainly by 1246 and probably 
earlier. The duties proposed by Humbert of Romans have been quoted 
many times, so that a full transcription of his recommendations is not 
necessary here. I shall point out only the significant elements. First, the 
library ‘‘should have many shelves and divisions in which the books may 
be placed according to the various subjects with signs written on each.’’ 
‘*Once or twice a year the books should be collected together in some con- 
venient place and inspected to discover whether any are missing or are 
being destroyed by book-worms.’’*’ The librarian kept an account of the 
books lent out, as in the Asszgnationes librorum at Barcelona. 

His most important proposal was that each convent should have a refer- 
ence collection attached by chains to one or more desks. If, as seems 
probable, Humbert was writing about 1270, this would be the earliest 
record of a chained library and of a separate reference collection. The first 
division of this kind at the Sorbonne is dated 1289.** Certainly, under the 
influence of these two sources, by the end of the fourteenth century this 
arrangement was fairly common in friars’ libraries and in colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. : 

Records of the contents of a library were obviously necessary to check 
that all books were present or had been borrowed. Simple inventories had 
been kept for earlier libraries, but as the requirements of students became 
more demanding, inventories became much more detailed. Unfortunately, 
we have no specimens of this new feature for the thirteenth century from 
mendicant Orders, but a fragment survives of a catalogue of the Sorbonne 
about 1274.°° Every item in each volume is listed, even to an analysis of 
two manuscripts of Augustine’s letters. The opening words of the second or 
third and the penultimate or ultimate folios are given to provide positive 
identification. Finally the name of the donor (if known) is added as well as 
the value of the codex or the sum for which it could be pledged. In the next 
century this became the standard method of cataloguing, as in the York 
Austin Hermits’ library in 1372. 

Just as today scholars may not always find what they need in their in- 
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stitution’s library and have to look for it in other catalogues or lists, so 
medieval students might have had recourse to other collections. In the latter 
decades of the thirteenth century the Sorbonne possessed a collection of 
catalogues of other Parisian houses. A fragment survives of the whole 
catalogue of the manuscripts of Ste. Geneviève and the first portion of the 
catalogue of St. Germain-des-Prés, part of a larger work.*° It has been 
suggested that the sheet of parchment making up these catalogues was 
posted on a wall or door for the use of all to permit the locating of books 
not in the Sorbonne. 

A full union catalogue was compiled by Franciscans, probably from the 
Oxford house, sometime after 1250. The Registrum Anglie de libris actorum et 
doctorum lists 1,412 works (many with their incipits) of some 98 authors, 
largely patristic. Nearly all of these works are accompanied by an indica- 
tion of their location in from one to thirty libraries in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. This is done by means of arabic numerals that refer to a key 
numbered list of 189 libraries prefixed to the register; this list is arranged 
geographically according to the eight custodies of the English Franciscan 
province.*! Regrettably, we do not know what use was made of the 
Registrum by Franciscans. Perhaps books could be borrowed on payment of 
a pledge, as was general practice in the monastic Orders and as was per- 
missible for the mendicants. 

I have attempted to show that between the end of the twelfth and the 
second half of the thirteenth centuries there was a fundamental difference 
in the attitude to books and libraries. There was an almost aggressive 
appetite for aids to simplify access to information required for study 
—particularly by the mendicant Orders in their quest for knowledge to 
support their preaching aims. In friaries and universities, students and 
their teachers were making use of conventual and college books containing 
the texts for university teaching and newly devised reference books on a 
scale that had been impossible earlier. This was indeed a cultural revolu- 
tion. 
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